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A Year After 

in its degree, an art enterprise. Every farm-boy gaily whit- 
tling out an animal or drawing a head in chalk, every village 
dramatic or poetry club delighting to act their own plays, 
to read their own verses — and leading, it may happen now 
and then, beyond the village levels by opening some youth's 
pathway to the heights — these are the true revolutionists 
who will create the new world. 

Will they create great art, great poetry? Who knows? 
— that is in the hands of the whimsical god who scatters 
at his will the seeds of genius. But at least they may prepare 
and enrich the soil, so that the seed may not fall on rocky 
or barren ground; and they may give the sapling a fair 
chance at healthy growth. A masterpiece of art, or poetry, 
or science, or business — the Reims cathedral, Hamlet, the 
Loening monoplane, Marshall Field's store — is never an 
isolated magic miracle, but the response of genius to the 
cumulative will of the immediate world. The great ages, 
in any department of human effort, come only when great 
energy of creation meets great energy of sympathy. The 
match must strike the right surface to produce the fire. 

H. M. 

NOTES FROM A TALK ON POETRY 

The poet goes up and down continually empty-handed. 
To tear down, to destroy life's lies, to keep the senses bare, 
to attack; to attack for the nakedness he achieves, the sense 
of an eternal beginning and end — that is his job, in Heu of 
getting into the game on a fair footing. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The most whimsical work is the result of seriousness and 
nothing else. Any man who does not take his technique — 
which means saying what he means and not saying what he 
does not mean — with bitter seriousness, is a jackass. The 
sign of a poet's unforgiving seriousness is his rebellious 
laughter, which he guards with immaculate craft. A dim- 
ming technique ensnares the senses; one must continually 
break down what oneself has accomplished. One must come 
out clean. One is not tricked or beaten into acquiescence 
except by physical decay. 

Poets have no quarrel with anyone. Especially not with 
the "regular fellow." In tired moments we must envy 
him — the sport, the game guy. I see him laugh at life; 
I've seen him fling it aside for a glass of beer. I love these 
fellows — perhaps I wish I could be like them. I remem- 
ber their names: Fred Sempken, Dago Shenck, Vincent 
Stephenson. But I'm not blind as they were. To see 
makes me afraid — I am conscious that I know nothing. 
They didn't care one way or the other — their laughter was 
sincere! But not more sincere, more real, than mine. Mine 
is not bitter stuff disguised as laughter: not a lie. My 
laughter is no more a lie than theirs is. Get wise, that's 
all. They have their silly jokes and their careless laughter. 
But there is only one joke — I know a joke when I see it. 

Heavy talk is talk that waits upon a deed. Talk is 
servile that is set to inform. Words with the bloom on 
them run before the imagination like the saeter girls from 
Peer Gynt. It is talk with the patina of whim upon it that 
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Notes from a Talk on Poetry 

makes action a bootlicker. The world of the senses lies un- 
intelligible on all sides. It is only interpretable by the 
emotions. It only exists when its emotion is fastened to 
it. This is artistic creation. 

I must write, I must strive to express myself. I must 
study my technique, as a Puritan did his Bible, because I 
cannot get at my emotions in any other way. There is 
nothing save the emotions: I must write, I must talk when 
I can. It is my defiance; my love song: all of it. 

But' is the world of the senses only interpretable by the 
emotions? A scientist must ask that question; he must say 
to me: "If you really want to go in for truth, and will 
shut up long enough for me to tell you something, why 
don't you go after it in a scientific way? Look at Curie or 
Ramsay or Ehrlich — these men made material and useful 
discoveries. Did they not interpret the objective world by 
something more than the emotions?" No, they did not. 
These are questions a poet must answer or give up his posi- 
tion. It will not do to say, "One man is one thing, and 
another man is something else." That will do for life, but 
a poet cannot answer in that way. He is a revolutionist ; he 
is out for truth. 

This is my answer: What has Curie or Mme. Curie 
achieved? Radium? — thank you. But here's a better ex- 
ample: What has Professor Doolittle, who during a life- 
time studied the oscillations of the earth on its axis — Doo- 
little, the father of H. D. — what has he achieved, sitting till 
morning with his beard actually frozen to the eye-piece of 
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his telescope in Upper Darby? He has achieved nothing 
save brotherhood with Villon, whose ink was frozen in the 
pot when he finished writing his Petit Testament. He has 
achieved an emotion! It is the search of that alone that 
kept him there. Without it nothing could have made him 
look into his lenses, no matter if they had chained his head 
to the eye-piece. 

What difference does it make that the scientist's decep- 
tions are profitable? He seeks the emotion of stability, of 
fixity, of truth! But he thinks the things he finds are that 
truth. And he teaches this to others and it becomes law 
— i. e., a lie. 

And so he goes on from work to work piously seeking, 
seeking triumphs that melt under his fingers the moment 
he touches them. For his triumphs are fleeting, just as the 
triumphs of any one else are fleeting. What is the dis- 
covery of radium to Mme. Curie today? Aside from the 
lying, orthodox convention of fame, which no man has ever 
cared a damn for if he could have his life anew, what is her 
discovery to her but a stale, useless thing, a thing she would 
forget in a minute if she could equal it with another as 
great? It is to her exactly nothing save the end of the 
circle, exactly where the beginning was — a serenity, a stasis, 
a community with her masters. And what is that but an 
emotion? But the scientist does not realize beforehand that 
he is deceived in his solidities, while the artist knows the 
fleeting nature of his triumphs before they come. There- 
fore I do not propose to be a scientist in my seeking of truth. 
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Notes from a Talk on Poetry 

Knowledge is a fleeting emotion. Science is an emotion. 
Progress is rot. The artist is the only man bound by his 
intelligence to consider facts: the fundamental emotional 
basis of all knowledge. 

Poetry is a language of the emotions. A poem is good 
when it hasn't a comma in it that doesn't contribute to the 
specific emotion of the poem. Nothing else is necessary. 
A bad poem is full of English literature. Modern poetry 
has certain characteristics. By modern poetry I mean specific- 
ally that body of verse written under conditions of my living 
knowledge, and with which I am in sympathy; a thing of 
the immediate past. In common with all other poetry it has 
been under the necessity of realizing that eyes, ears, finger- 
tips, everything we are, everything we do, is constantly wear- 
ing out. The sense seeks avidly not only a language, but a 
fresh language. This is the first job of the artist: he must 
do this — it is truth. For a truth twenty years old is a lie 
because the emotion has gone out of it. After that it lives 
as a lie, as life's servant, a law. 

But the particular characteristic of modern poetry has 
been its dispersive quality. It goes into all corners, into 
every emotion, down as well as up : because it must, because 
it seeks the truth, because there is nothing save the emotions, 
because no emotion can be justly stressed above another. 

Rhyme was a language once, but now it is a lie. It is 
not to be boastful that I strike out against the old, but 
because I must. It is one effort — to remain aware. In the 
presence of some rhymed masterpiece of antiquity I am 
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humble; in its beauty I take refuge. But one is never safe; 
no sooner is one a little at ease than life comes back to 
the slugging match. When life really wants a weapon, it 
will always slam antiquity in a fellow's face, forcing him to 
become defiant, to accept nothing. 

It is impossible to write modern poetry today in the old 
forms. It is not perfection that I dare attack, but lies 
masquerading behind and through that perfection ; for noth- 
ing is safe. Again and again I affirm there is no importance 
in anything save the emotion. Play again ! — I'll smash every 
lie you put up. I'll sit derisively drinking wine, laughing, 
cracking jokes with Fra Angelico — watching him begin the 
new picture. 

To each thing its special quality, its special value that will 
enable it to stand alone. When each poem has achieved its 
particular form unlike any other, when it shall stand alone — 
then we have achieved our language. We have said what 
it is in our minds to say. William Carlos Williams 

REVIEWS 

SASSOON ON THE WAR 

Counter-Attack and other Poems, by Siegfried Sassoon. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 

The war is over now and the war will fade in memory, 
and change. Already it is beginning. The bunk and the 
slush and the bright, cheery surface of the war-life — that 
surface jvhich men built that they should not go mad — these 
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